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INSTALLMENT CREDIT: NEW 
BANKING OPPORTUNITIES 


WILLIAM BELL 
Vice-President The First National Bank of Portland 


In viewing the installment-credit field as a source of 
bank revenue, commercial bankers look for profit possi- 
bilities even before analyzing the impending boom in 
installment buying. Inasmuch as banks have only begun 
to take part in this type of credit extension, the facts are 
not readily at hand. 

Weare told that the volume of consumer credit in 1947 
will consist, in part, of: $19 billion in construction; $5 
billion in automobile sales ; $2 billion in motor-truck and 
trailer sales ; 3.6 million unit sales of refrigerators ; 3 mil- 
lion electric washing machine sales; 2 million vacuum 
cleaner sales; 1.8 million gas- and electric-range sales ; 


and millions of other pieces of equipment. If manufac- 
turers begin to live up to these demands, it is obvious that 
all agencies are in for a very busy period in installment 
loans. 

Outside the farm-machinery business, the national 


finance companies have for years been dominant in credit 
extension. At a time when banks were indifferent to, and 
even fearful of, this type of credit, the national finance 
companies came in and came out with excellent results. 
They taught banks the universally recognized fact that 
the financing of the purchase of consumer goods is sound 
credit business. 

These finance companies continue to dominate this 
credit field, and will continue to do so as long as banks 
see fit to lend them large sums of money. I can think of 
no other instance where one group of financial institutions 
is willing to lend millions of dollars to another group to 
set the second group up in rrofitable business which logic- 
ally belongs to the first group. 

Some banks, such as the First National Bank of 
Chicago, elect to engage in the consumer-credit business 
in a wholesale way only, limiting their loans to finance 
companies. Other banks, including the First National of 
Portland, elect to engage in the retail end of installment 
credit. In this discussion we will confine our remarks to 
the retail aspects only. 

There are general classifications of consumer install- 
ment credit: automobile, personal, modernization and 
home improvement, household appliances, farm machin- 
ery, industrial machinery, aircraft, capital loans to small 
business. 

Probably the most highly competitive field of all install- 
ment financing is in automobiles. There are two reasons 
for this—each transaction involves a substantial sum, and 


(Continued on page 3) 
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ADVERTISING BUDGET HIGHEST 
IN NATION’S HISTORY 


R. D. MILtLican 


Assistant Professor of Advertising, University of Oregon 


Figures released recently by McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
show that the advertising budget for 1946 was the highest 
in the nation’s history—$3,116,600,000.! This total repre- 
sents an increase over 1945 of 17 per cent. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, expenses for advertising, 
when compared with the rise in the national income, are 
downward. In 1936, when the national income was about 
$67 billion, about $1.5 billion or 2.2 per cent was spent 
for advertising. In 1946, ten years later, the figures were 
$170 billion national income and $3 billion or 1.9 per cent 
spent for advertising. 

One reason for this percentage decrease was the short- 
age of newsprint in the leading advertising medium, 
newspapers, and the saturation feature of radio, the 
second advertising medium from the standpoint of dollar 
volume of expenditures. This abnormal condition can- 
not be overlooked in an appraisal of advertising expen- 
ditures. 

Another case factor is that the task of advertising in 
1946 was relatively an easy one because of production 
shortages; the prevalence of a seller’s market reduced 
sales resistance. Because of the excess of consumers’ 
dollars in the market, little pressure from legitimate ad- 
vertising channels was required to move goods to the 
ultimate user. 

The task of advertising in 1946 was one of informing 
the public of available goods and services, and of laying 
the groundwork for new and improved products in the 
blueprint stage. The gathering of momentum, an intang- 
ible factor, for future sales might well be allocated to 
advertising budgets of 1947 and beyond, if some reasoz- 
able method of allocating these funds could be applied. 

Advertising’s real test may come in late 1947 when the 
economy shifts to a buyer’s market, when high prices 
will be resisted, when gaps in production will have been 
filled. Then sales promotion of all kinds will be called 
upon to convince the American consumer of the worth 
of goods offered for sale. The efficiency of 1946 adver- 
tising may well be a basic factor upon which 1947 adver- 
tising programs will be built. 

Changes in dollar volume of the various media reflect 
current economic conditions. The table on page 2 shows 
these changes in comparison with 1945.? 





1 Dr. Hans Zeisel, “1946 Advertising Volume Greatest in U. S. 
History,” Printers’ Ink, March 28, 1947, pp. 34-35. 
2 Ibid., p. 35. 
| (Continued on page 2) 
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ADVERTISING BUDGET HIGHEST 
IN NATION’S HISTORY 


(Continued from page 1) 
An analysis of these figures shows some interest- 


ing facts. Despite newsprint shortages, newspapers have 
been able to maintain their first position and make a gain 
at the expense of other media. More space has been sold to 
local retailers through local newspaper staffs than to 
national advertisers through agencies. This phenomenon 
is not one of the past year’s developments, but a continu- 
ous trend beginning a number of years ago. 

Actually national advertising received a little less than 
one-third of the total appropriation and made no gain in 
percentage over 1945, but the dollar volume gain kept 
pice with the total budget figure. Local advertising made 
a 28.2 per cent increase over 1945—11.2 per cent above 
the gain for all media. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES—1945 AND 1946 


Per 
1946 cent Gain 1946 
(Millions) of Total over 1945 
30.9 24.9 
4.7 
25.0 
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(Millions) 


Per cent 


Medium of Total 
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Outdoor 
Farm Papers 0 : 8 , 
Miscellaneous ‘ . 21.0 
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Radio actually sustained a loss over 1945. Although 
there was a 4.7 percentage gain, it was far below the 17 
per cent figure for all media. Radio managed to remain in 
second place even though it received 15.7 per cent of the 
total budget as compared with 17.6 per cent in 1945. 
National or network radio sustained most of the loss, 
while local radio (advertising placed over local or indi- 
vidually owned stations) maintained about the same posi- 
tion. 

Radio has reached the saturation point in network 
releases, because all good listening times now have spon- 
sors. Local radio is faced with increasing competition 
within the community because of the increasing number 
of local stations. As an industry, radio has received some 
unwelcome publicity from studies recently published. The 
changeover from AM to FM radio is also a problem. This 
technica! development will improve radio reception, but 
the problem at present is one of manufacture and distri- 
bution of sets with FM receivers and stations equipped 
with FM broadcasting sets. No advertiser is going to con- 
sider seriously the use of I'M wave lengths or programs 
until he is assured of a listening audience ; the inadequate 
number of FM receivers makes this impossible. 

Television, linked with radio, has now received the 
stimulus of the approval of black-and-white video 
by the Federal Comunications Commission. Although 
this is a disappointment to the color enthusiasts, it does 
iiiean that the manufacture of television sets will be in- 
creased, and the era of commercial television will arrive 
much sooner than expected. The opportunities that this 
new medium presents to advertisers are still in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

Magazines had one of their best years. They were not 


bothered by paper shortages. Circulations were greatly 
increased (Saturday Evening Post, 3,800,000, Life, 4,- 
800,000) as were rates (four-color page, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post—$15,000), but the magazine advertising dollar 
was the cheapest in many years. 

Direct mail showed no gain. Shortages of many kinds 
of paper and the threat of increased third-class mailing 
rates were factors affecting this medium. It still held 
fourth place by a wide margin. 

Business papers reflected the unsettled conditions of 
the shift from a war to a peace economy. Strikes, material 
shortages, and other unsettling business factors made the 
use of this medium problematical. It showed a slight gain 
in dollar value, but a loss in its percentage proportion of 
the total budget. 

Outdoor advertising, with a 10 per cent increase in 
rates, showed a noticeable gain. ‘here seemed to be little 
indication that this medium would not continue to be used 
extensively on the highways and at busy intersections. 

Farm papers made little change in percentage, but did 
show a dollar volume increase because of rising costs. 
There seemed to be little incentive to allocate more than 
the usual amounts to reach this group. 

“Miscellaneous” covers dealer helps, transportation 
advertising (car cards), and other promotional literature 
for which no exact figures are available. The increase in 
this group was consistent with the dollar volume increase 
for all advertising over 1945. 

It is estimated that only about one-third of the total 
gain of $456,700,000 or approximately $152,000,000 is 
an actual increase in advertising volume. The balance 
stems from higher rates charged by publications and 
radio networks and stations for space and time. These 
higher costs reflect increases in raw materials and labor 
costs and other inflationary factors working in the econ- 
omy as a whole. 

In the face of these increased costs, the industry does 
have an opportunity to do the job of mass marketing pro- 
ducers’ goods on a more efficient scale and thereby reduce 
prices—a countertrend to present conditions. Advertising 
can act as an anti-inflationary measure if it can perform 
its postwar task at a higher level of efficiency in order to 
increase the flow of goods and services to the consumer. 
The increased income of the .\merican people, adequately 
distributed and wisely spent, can result in a higher stand- 
ard of living to which advertising can contribute no small 
part. 





CONSTRUCTION 


Construction activity in the United States, as 
measured by the value of work put in place, rose 8 
per cent in April 1947. Total construction expendi- 
tures (including minor building repairs) increased 
to S988 million, and employment by construction 
contractors rose by 106,000 to a total of 1,661,000 
workers. 

Despite the increase in dollar volume over March, 
and a 16 per cent rise over April 1946, construction 
activity so far this year continues below earlier ex- 
pectations, 
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INSTALLMENT CREDIT: NEW 
BANKING OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from page 1) 
the collateral has been tested and not found wanting over 
years of experience. Because of this competition, rates 
have declined; consequently, a large volume is essential 
for profit. 

If a bank elects to engage in financing automobile pur- 
chases both direct to the consumer and through the dealer, 
it must establish a direct rate which will not conflict with 
the dealer rate. Competition over many years has devel- 
oped not only low net rates on dealer-created business but 
also an insurance situation which has been unsound, un- 
profitable, and dangerous. Because of inadequate colli- 
sion-insurance rates, the finance companies and banks 
have had to guarantee their insurance carriers against 
loss. In spite of this difficulty, I believe that, with a direct 
rate to the consumer of not iess than 5 per cent discount 
on new cars and 6 per cent on used, and a net rate to the 
dealer of 314 per cent discount on new cars and 5 per cent 
discount on used, plus an insurance commission not to 
exceed 25 per cent to the dealer, a profit can be realized if 
volume is commensurate with the services which have to 
be extended. 

These services, of course, include credit-checking facil- 
ities and prompt and efficient field-collection service. This 
field-collection service is expensive ; over the years it has 
been found that it takes roughly one collector for every 
2,500 accounts outstanding; at today’s rates of salary, 
automobile, and travel expense, it costs from $450 to $750 
a month to maintain a collector in the field. 

The argument in favor of dealer automobile paper over 
direct automobile loans is that with dealer paper the car 
need not be inspected, the credit checking usually is left 
to the discretion of the dealer, and the dealer makes out 
the contract, does the filing or recording, arranges for the 
certificate of title, and, above all, brings in the volume 
without heavy advertising expense. 

The argument in favor of the direct auto loan over the 
dealer automobile paper is that the bank can select its own 
credit risk and its own collateral, can require the bor- 
rower to furnish his own insurance, and can avoid the 
expense of dealer flooring. The bank also can control its 
own volume ; and each customer brought in is a prospect 
for other banking services. 

Volume of automobile financing today is being ser- 
iously curtailed by application of regulation ““W”’, which 
precludes a very large percentage of buyers from the pur- 
chase of new cars or higher-priced used cars. It is our 
studied opinion that, with the abolishment or relaxation 
of regulation ‘““W”, used-car values may take a sharp 
drop. 

In the field of personal loans, advertising can and does 
create a very large and profitable volume. In the state of 
Oregon the rate generally is established at 6 per cent dis- 
count per year. Personal-loan losses have been very light 
over the war years; most of the losses that our bank 
incurred came as the result of the borrowers’ not having 
established permanent employment. In credit checking of 
personal-loan customers, besides permanent employment, 


it should be ascertained that a borrower's total installment 
indebiedness does not call for payments in excess of 25 
per cent of his income. 

Home-modernization loans offer one of the most 
promising sources of installment business. If handled 
properly, these transactions are profitable for large and 
smal] banks alike ; as materials become available, the line 
could easily become the number-one volume classification 
in the installment-loan department. Like the automobile 
loan, each transaction is sizeable. The principal source 
will be the dealer, in this instance the lumber-yard oper- 
ator, the plumbing-supply house, and the heating con- 
tractor. Competition in this field is fierce ; as finance com- 
panies and banks learn more about the profit potential, the 
competition will become even keener. 

In order to acquire and hold this business, it behooves 
the bank to make its forms simple and easy to understand, 
prepare a rate chart showing all balances in jumps of $10, 
prepare a pocket folder for the dealer’s salesmen, be pre- 
pared to give prompt approval of loans, and be sure the 
dealer you select will give you the minimum of substand- 
ard paper. 

The tremendous volume of potential sales in the house- 
hold-appliance lines has attracted the attention of both 
banks and finance companies. Unlike the automobile and 
modernization loans, the individual amount to be financed 
is relatively small, the number of deaelrs is large, and 
many of these dealers are inexperienced and untried. 
Some of the merchandise is of war-baby manufacture, 
high priced, and of doubtful collateral value for the 
future when big-name manufacturers get into full-vol- 
ume production of finer equipment. This especially is 
true in radios. However, considering all these adverse 
features, we believe that if rates of not less than 10 per 
cent a year or 514 per cent discount net to the bank can 
be maintained, and if sufficient volume of dealer-guaran- 
teed paper can be procured, the profit potentialities will be 
satisfactory. The average amount of appliance loans at 
our bank made since the war is $153, compared with $763 
per automobile loan, $420 per modernization loan, and 
$254 per personal loan. 

Obviously, the household-appliance loan is dealer- 
created and, unlike the personal loan and modernization 
loan, the bank does not have control over credit seiection 
Our bank is not considering household-appliance fAinanc- 
ing “without recourse’ unless we have some sort of repur- 
chase agreement with a reputable manufacturer or dis- 
tributor. But, with care in selection of the dealer, avoid- 
ance of “off-brand” merchandise, and careful watching 
of trends in manufacturing, we believe the household- 
appliance business will be profitable. 

I.eading farm-machinery manufacturers, prior to the 
war, financed their own dealer paper ; generally speaking, 
finance companies showed little interest in this type of 
paper because it was usually on a seasonal-payment in- 
stead of a monthly installment basis, and interest rates 
were low. Banks interested in financing farmers for all 
their credit requirements, country banks in particular, are 
thoroughly acquainted with the situation. John L. Mc- 
Caffrey, president of the International Harvester Co., 
tells us that farmers are going to buy in greater volume 
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than ever before, because of their general prosperity and 
the improvements in labor-saving tarm machinery. 

Our bank is electing to go into this business on a “with- 
out recourse”’ basis, at a rate of 6 per cent a year simple 
interest net to the bank, with a loss reserve created by 
withholding from the cash balance of the contract from 
3 per cent to 5 per cent. We reserve the right to prein- 
vestigate and approve each deal before delivery of the 
merchandise by the dealer. Our reasons for accepting this 
type of business are that the collateral is standard, depre- 
ciation is slow, and land-owning farmers are currently 
preferred credit risks. ‘The average farm-machinery loan 
since the war is $965. We believe this type of business, 
with its low collection costs, to be potentially profitable. 

The industrial-machinery field covers such items as 
road-building machinery, saw-mill machinery, and con- 
tractors’ equipment. We accept this business only with a 
substantial dealer guarantee. ‘The prevailing rate is 6 per 
cent a year simple interest, net to the bank. Profit poten- 
tiality is dependent on complete reliance on the dealer's 
guarantee ; obviously the bank has no means of liquidat- 
ing this kind of merchandise in the event of repossession. 
Balances are large and terms usually are limited to a 
short number of monthly installments. 

We do not pretend to know very much about aircraft 
financing, because this field of installment buying is fairly 
new to everyone, finance companies and banks alike. 
Mostly as a result of the war, there were 300,000 or more 
licensed pilots in the country at the beginning of 194-6. 
Many thousands more are undergoing training. The de- 
sire to fly is growing. It might be claimed that the airplane 
occupies the same relative position today as the automo- 
bile did forty years ago. We have been financing airplanes 
with aud without recourse since the war. We do not con- 
sider this business highly profitable, but we have kept 
careful cost-accounting records since the beginning of last 
year and find that we are moderately in the black. We 
have confined our financing of aircraft to the small popu- 
lar plane which sells for $5,000 or less. In this class are 
the Piper, Cessna, Aronca, and Stinson. 

In order to test the operating costs of the small plane, 
and to have the advantage of some advertising, the bank 
bought a light plane for its own use. We feel that, before 
we can engage in the business of financing aircraft, four 
questions must be answered: Who can afford to buy a 
plane on time? Who can afford to sell a plane on time? 
What planes should we finance? What insurance protec- 
tion should we require ? 

It may be said that owning a light airplane is equiva- 
lent to owning a cabin cruiser or a yacht—a luxury, pure 
and simple. The bank plane costs $1,000 a year to oper- 
ate ; in addition, its costs $2.50 per hour of flying time 
for incidentals, such as overhauling, insurance, and 
hangar rent. All told. when a light plane is bought on 
time, assuming that the down payment is one-third, the 
balance payable in twelve equal monthly installments, 
and that it is flown to a sufficient extent to get reasonable 
enjoyment from it, the cost to the purchaser will be not 
less than $300 a month. We submit that most of the poten- 
tial 500,000 pilots in this country cannot afford such an 
outgo and that any hope for immediate volume or sub- 


scntial piotit from this busmess ts futile. Neverthe’ess, 
we elect to keep aircraft financing on our shelf for the 
future in the hope that, with improved safety in aircrait 
and reduced costs of manufacture and maintenance, it 
may develop into a profitable business. 

If a bank is making personal loans today, the bank is 
often, without realizing it, making small loans to business 
which will be repaid out cf earnings. Installment capital 
loans to small business have a definite place in installment 
credit. 

In 1942 at least 75 per cent of all active American 


commercial and industrial firms had a tangible new worth 


of less than $5,000, and this 75 per cent of all commercial 
firms were not entitled to a great deal of unsecured credit, 
in the opinion of the average commercial-loan officer. 
However, any experienced installment-loan credit man 
knows that most loans to such credit risks, if extended 
over a reasonable term, will be paid back satisfactorily 
and at a higher rate of interest than commercial banking 
rates. We feel that the servicing of these loans should be 
under the supervision of the installment-loan department, 
because an entirely different psychology prevails in the 
handling and collection of such loans. They warrant a 
higher rate of interest than commercial loans. To offset 
the fact that the largest percentage of our borrowers are 
“one-man businesses,” with a current net worth of less 
than $5,000, we get wide diversification of risk. 

Money loaned to local businesses, profitably employed, 
improves living conditions, and increases deposits, there- 
by making additional funds available for financing new 
buildings and the purchase of new equipment for the 
home and farm. 

Commercial loan officers can, if they are properly in- 
formed, feed installment loans to the installment-loan 
department. Other stimuli of small-business loans are 
advertising and publicity. Highly important area friendly 
attitude in interviewing and proper facilities for servicing 
and collecting such loans. 

Four “musts” are prerequisite to a bank's profitable 
operation of an installment-loan department : 


(1) Delegate sufficient authority to your installment 
loan man to enable him to function properly. 


(2) Keep your installment-loan operation separate, so 
that its gross profits and operating costs may be watched. 


(3) See that personnel is properly trained, particular- 
ly those responsible for solicitation of dealer business and 
those who are engaged in field collection. 

(4) Guard against complicated and lengthy legal 


forms, and simplify internal operations as much as pos- 
sible. 





VETERANS HOUSING IN SALEM 


Approximately one out of six married World War II 
veterans in the Salem area was doubling up wtih relatives 
or friends or was living in a rented room, trailer, or tour- 
ist cabin according to the results of a recent sample sur- 
vey released by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

Of the estimated 5,000 World War II veterans living 
in the Salem area at the time of the survey, 70 per cent 
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were married and 30 per cent were single, widowed, or 
divorced. Two-fifths of all the veterans were newcomers 
to the Salem locality since they entered the service. 

When asked what they would do if housing should be 
available during the next year at present prices and qual- 
ity, 16 per cent said they would be in the housing market 
—8 per cent would buy or build a house and 8 per cent 
would move and rent. 

An additional 18 per cent of the veterans would be 
drawn into the housing market if they could find houses 
at the price, size, and quality they desire. Under such 
conditions, a total of 27 per cent would buy or build a 
house within the next 12 months and 7 per cent would 
move and rent. 

Of the veterans who plan to buy or build in the present 
market, the average (median) price they indicated they 
are able to pay is $5,000. 





OREGON AUTOMOTIVE EMPLOYMENT 


Employment covered by unemployment compensation 
in the automotive industry in Oregon has almost doubled 
during the last ten years, with further increases forecast 
through August. On the basis of labor-requirements re- 
ports received from fifty employers in the retail automo- 
tive, retail filling stations, and automobile repair services 
and garage industries, and on the basis of unemployment- 
compensation data for these industries, a survey of past 
employment trends and future employment trends for the 
years 1936 through August 1947 has been made. 

The effect of the war on covered employment in the 
automotive industry in Oregon is shown by the following 
data: With the beginning of the war and the placing of 
restrictions on the selling of automobiles and tires, em- 
ployment dropped sharply from the July 1941 peak of 
8,616 workers to 5,114 in July 1942, a decrease of 46 per 
cent. During the war years, there was a gradual upward 
trend of employment ; with the end of the war approach- 
ing and with the end of gas rationing, covered employ- 
ment rapidly increased from 6,171 in May 1945 to 
10,456 in December 1946. Present labor requirements, as 
indicated on the employer-interview reports, show in- 
creased employment activity over the December 1946 
figure. A 1947 peak of 10,900 covered workers is fore- 
cast for August. 

Using the same ratio of total employment in the auto- 
motive industry to covered employment in the automotive 
industry as shown in 1940, an estimated 20,000 persons 
may be employed in Oregon at present by retail automo- 
bile dealers, retail filling stations, and automobile repair 
services and garages. This estimate is made on the basis 
of the March 1940 Bureau of Census data on total em- 
ployment in the automotive industry in Oregon as com- 
pared to covered employment for March 1940. Assuming 
this ratio is still true and that only about 50 per cent of 
the total employment in this industry is covered by un- 
employment compensation, the estimate of 20,000 could 
be a little conservative. 

Three types of automotive industries were analyzed 
in this survey: (1) the retail automotive industry, which 
may maintain repair facilities in connection with the sale 


of cars, (2) automobile repair services and garages, and 
(3) retail filling stations, which may perform minor re- 
pairs incidental to the sale of gasoline and lubricating oils. 

The retail automotive industry, which accounts for 
about 61 per cent of the covered employment in this 
survey, shows the greatest variations in the eleven years 
of the study. Prior to 1942, seasonal variations in em- 
ployment are noted in this industry. Peaks in employ- 
ment in July and August with a drop during the winter 
months are shown. The high points of mid-1937 and mid- 
1941 are most noticeable in this industry. 

The trend in employment of covered workers in auto- 
mobile repair services and garages indicates a gradual 
rise since 1936, except for seasonal variations and a slight 
dip in 1942. Covered employment in this industry rose 
from 908 workers in January 1936 to 2,885 in September 
1946, an increase of about 218 per cent. 

Employment in the retail filling stations industry shows 
seasonal variations in highs in the summer months and 
low points in winter months, with a gradual increase in 
covered employment from 1936 through September 1941, 
followed by a leveling off of covered employment during 
the war years until the end of 1944.—Research Division, 
Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Coimmis- 
sion. 





BUSINESS MORTALITY 


The first two years of operation are the most critical 
for any new business concern, but once this period has 
passed the chance of survival is greatly improved. 

This conclusion of the U. S. Office of Business Eco- 
nomics is based on questionnaires answered by 1,650 
persons who for one reason or another discontinued their 
businesses during the second quarter of 1946. 

It was found that scarcity of merchandise and ma- 
terials was the chief coniributing cause of business dis- 
continuance and failure during the quarter. Other major 
causes were, in the order of importance: Difficulty of get- 
ting competent employees; increased labor costs; diffi- 
culty in securing customers; lack of capital; rent in- 
creases; and difficulty in getting equipment or repairs. 

It was also found that the average life span of business 
firms is somewhat greater in the North Atlant‘. states 
than in other regions of the country. Sixty-five per cent 
of all firms in this region lasted three years or more, as 
compared with 57 per cent in the Midwest and about 
50 per cent in the South and Far West. 

These regional differences may reflect in whole or in 
part the differential effects of the war. Since the North 
Atlantic region expanded economically less than the rest 
of the nation during the war, it is possible that the rela- 
tively greater freqeuncy of recent war-plant closures and 
related developments in these other regions may explain 
the variation. 

The data do not support an assertion frequently made 
that the life span of firms engaged in retail trade is con- 
siderably shorter than that of other firms. It was found 
that the differences in the life span of firms in retail trade, 
service industries, and manufacturing are exceedingly 
small and probably of negligible statistical importance. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and 


services is paid for by check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this rye may be impaired 


by substantial 


Oregon 


changes in the level of prices. 
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Mar. 1947 
$840,842,324 


543,874,084 


Debits Debits 
Feb. 1947 
$739,406,187 

478,462,384 
59,979,656 
59,689,283 
15,952,539 
18,898,941 
30,173,197 
12,367,031 
14,104,992 


2 92,538 
352 6,688,731 


of pr The Bureau_of Business Research collects bank debits from 92 banks an 
occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustment 


Debits 
Mar. 1946 


$710,374,281 
467,731,728 
58,587,88 


7,059,333 
20,457,068 
11,869,771 

6,156,386 


branches monthly, On 
Ss in basic data. 


Mar. 1947 compared with 


Feb. 1947 
+13.7% 


T33 
6.9 
18.3 
16.9 
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Mar. 1946 
+18.4% 


16.3 

9.4 
26.3 
23.3 


34.2 
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RETAIL SALES 


The sales of a state-wide sample of 448 independent retail stores, collected by the Bureau of the Census, give an indication of trading activity and 
retail distribution. These figures are often interpreted as indicating purchasing power. 


BY MARKETING DISTRICT 


Mar. 1947 compared with 
Feb. 1947 Mar. 1946 


+17.4% + 27.8% 


+ 16.4 
17.6 





Oregon 
Portland 
Lower Willamette Valley 
Upper Willamette Valley 
North Oregon Coast 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon 
Upper Columbia River 
Pendleton 
aber Oregon 
] 

] 
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Klamath Falls, Lakeview 
Baker, La Grande 
Burns, Ontario 
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BY TYPE OF OUTLET 


Mar. 1947 compared with 
Feb. 1947 Mar. 1946 


Oregon +17.4% 


Department stores 

d Stores .. 
Eating and drinking establishments 
Drug stores 
Apparel stores 
Motor-vehicle dealers 
Furniture, Lousehold, radio 
Lumber, building, hardware 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits 
these data, to allow for 
collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 
Residential 
ar. 1947 
L\ibany 48,900 $ 
\storia 37,000 
taker 35,500 
end 
Corvallis 
Rugene 
La Grande 
Medford 









































Salem ~—e , 
The Dalles 56,500 
0 other iti 439,150 


Total $3,578,050 























MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: San Francisco Regional Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics) 
Feb. 1947 Jan. 1947 Feb. 1946 


115,000 116,100 106,000 
59,200 
6,30 


Industry 


All manufacturing, total 


Lumber & timber basic products 
Furniture & finished lumber products.... 
Iron, steel & their products 
Transportation equipment 
Machinery, except electrical 
All other durable goods 


Total, durable goods 
Food & kindred products 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel & other finished fabrics 
Paper & allied progecte 
Printing & publishing 
All other nondurable goods 


Total, nondurable goods 









































$2,105,361 


give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting 
the lag which may elaspe between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been 


New Additions, Alterations 
Nonresidential & Repai 
ar. 


Totals 
Mar. 1947 


$ 83,450 


airs 
1947 Mar. 1947 

28,650 $ 
13,050 

36,700 


Totals Totals 
Feb. 1947 Mar. 1946 
$ 42,075 $ 573,900 

89,045 148,345 
36,600 
142,450 
130,790 


5,900 


13,370 
78,955 


$ 904,826 


72,020 
747,305 


$6,558,237 $3,929,139 $8,665,149 


PORTLAND CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 
March 15, 1947 


(Source: San Francisco Regional Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


In the three-month period between mid-December and mid- 
March, prices of living essentials in Portland rose another 1.8 per 
cent. Index readings for the base period, the date closest to the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, and V-J Day are given below for com- 
parison : 


1935-1939 
Average 





All items 
Food 





100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
ent ; 100.00 
Fuel, electricity & ice....100.00 


House furnishings 100.00 
Miscellaneous 100.00 





Clothing 














